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ROBERT ASHLEY 


Robert Ashley was born on March 28, 1930, in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. He is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan and the Manhattan School of Music. His 
composition teachers included Ross Lee Finney, Ro- 
berto Gerhard, and Leslie Bassett. Ashley is cur- 
rently the head of the Center for Contemporary Music 
at Mills College in Oakland, California, He has one 
son by his first marriage. In 1979, he married Mimi 
Johnson, who has participated in the performance of 
many of his pieces. 

In 1961, Ashley co-founded the legendary ONCE 
Group. With the ONCE Group he began his unique 
ground-breaking achievements as both a composer and 
a performing artist of theatrical music, vocal music, 
and the live performance of electronic music. With 
the possible exception of John Cage, no composer has 
challenged the definitions of music as radically as 
Robert Ashley. Equally impressive is his success in 
persuading audiences of the validity of his redefinitions. 

The authors interviewed Robert Ashley in his Man- 
hattan apartment on July 7, 1980. Speaking with him 
was as fascinating and absorbing as the experience of 
hearing him perform his works. Being aware of the 
important work he had done in interviewing composers, 
both in print and on videotape, it came as a pleasant 
surprise to the authors that he responded to their work 
with respect and enthusiasm. 


Q: In an interview in 1967, you said that your music teachers had 
impeded you and even lied to you. Do you still think that is an ac- 
curate evaluation of your formal musical studies? 


ASHLEY: Sounds like I was exaggerating, as usual. But I must 
have been talking about what they had to teach with, what the idea 
of music was. I don't think it was an inadequacy of anybody as a 
person or as a teacher. 


There was definitely not very much music in my childhood. 

I had the experience of growing up in the Midwest--a sort of out- 
post, away from a culture that had much music in it. I think your 
culture has to reach a certain point in recognizing itself before you 
can stop imitating another thing, before you can stop trying to im- 
prove yourself according to some other standards. In the way I 
grew up I don't think there was very much respect for contemporary 
music or for the idea that you could be a living composer. It seems 
like that respect and that idea are really spreading fast now. 

There's been a lot of improvement in my lifetime. 
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I can't remember the situation of that interview, bul when I 
was taught music, it was the idea of imitating some very exotic 
tradition, something that had nothing to do with my reality. Тһе 
tradition happened to be European, but it could have been anything 
else. It didn't have anything to do with my everyday reality with 
music, Even in college, the highest level where you continue to 
be a student (formally), you still can run into that idea--that you're 
supposed to be imitating something else. 


Q: You found this idea even in your composition classes? 


ASHLEY: I didn't really take composition classes. Ав an under- 
graduate I didn't study composition at all, excepting just one semes- 
ter, casually. I wasn't a "composition major," as they say. When 
I was in school, I was trying to be a piano player. It wasn't until 
I finished studying concert piano playing that I realized that that music 
wasn't interesting to me, that it didn't have any reality for me. 
Then I had to start inventing my own idea about music; and it was 
at the time of that breach that I went back to Ann Arbor with the 
intention of studying composition, It wasn't until I got there and 
saw what was required for a university degree that I realized that 

I had made a mistake. I worked for a couple of years with Leslie 
Bassett and Ross Lee Finney, but I don't think I made much im- 
provement by their standards. Roberto Gerhard was there for one 
year and was most encouraging to me personally. 1 ended up giving 
a lot of my attention to psychoacoustics and speech research. 


Do you regard your participation in the ONCE Group as your 
real musical education, at least as far as composition is concerned? 


ASHLEY: Oh, yes, definitely. I was very lucky to meet, at the 
right time in my life, people who were very encouraging to me. I 
just happened to meet a bunch of people who were independently do- 
ing very encouraging work, even before it formally became the 
ONCE Group. For instance, I met Gordon Mumma through a sculp- 
tor named Milton Cohen, who was doing very amazing work with 
light sculpture; it was through his idea--and this was in 1956--of 
having live electronic music with light sculpture that he introduced 
me to Gordon. To be able to work with Milton was a very inspira- 
tional thing for me. He was already working with a designer named 
Harold Borkin, and meeting Harold was also very important. It 
was a combination of the people working with Milton and the people 
who were working with Mary Ashley in her performance art and 
three other composers I met in Ann Arbor--Roger Reynolds, George 
Cacioppo, and Donald Scavarda--who started the ONCE Festival. 

And out of the ONCE Festival the legendary ONCE Group was born. 


Q: Did you formally organize yourselves into the ONCE Group in 
order to give performances of the music each of you was writing? 
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ASHLEY: The idea of being able to have music played was involved 
with the idea of playing your own music. The only people I've ever 
been interested in, the only people I've ever been affected or in- 
fluenced by, are people who make their own music. The idea that 
you can just sit down and make music is very different from ac- 
cepting certain performing institutions (orchestras, string quartets) 
and other institutions (publishers) that are intermediaries for your 
ide You write a piece of music and then you give it to some- 
body and they give it to somebody else and finally it gets played. 
This idea had no interest for me whatsoever; it still doesn't. It's 
not based on any political point of view; I'm just personally not 
interested in music for those older institutions. It never sounds 
like music to me, 


Q: Have you used this approach as a teacher at Mills College? 


ASHLEY: Mills is an extremely famous place for new music, and 
justifiably so. It just happens to be one of those places where 
there seems to be some sort of extraterrestrial force operating. 
There's always been new music there: John Cage, Harry Partch, 
Henry Cowell--all worked at Mills. And then they were followed 

in turn by Milhaud, who was there until I arrived. But when I 
arrived there, Mills was still operating on the idea of the inter- 
mediary system: People would write scores, show them to Milhaud, 
and he would arrange to have them played, He must have been a 
pioneer in encouraging people like Brubeck, and encouraging others 
to play with electronic music, because it meant a direct participa- 
tion. But still it was only a concert or two in the fall and one or 
two in the spring; the programs would be something like Stravinsky, 
Milhaud, Somebody, and then maybe a graduate student. So the 
only change I've made is the idea that you're supposed to perform 
music all the time; basically, the main thing that composition students 
do at Mills College now is to make music that they perform for an 
audience. That's the only responsibility a student there now has; 
there's no intermediary system working there anymore. 


Mills is an extraordinary place in that respect, and I believe 
that's why it's famous recently for so many active and successful 
young composers who have studied there. For its size (or maybe 
because of its size), the role of Mills in the history of American 
contemporary music is astounding. And I must say, too, that that 
role was developed almost entirely during the career of Margaret 
Lyon as head of the Music Department. She is an amazing person 
in her respect for originality and in the courage she had during the 
many years she was department head. What has developed at Mills 
is a system where the composer can hear something like hundreds 
of new pieces every year. I don't think I'm exaggerating again. 


When I was a student in New York in the early 1950s--and 
this is true of everybody my age (it's something that I talked to 
Phil Glass a lot about in the interview of Music with Roots in the 
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Aether)--I went to three or four deeply impressive concerts. But 
they were the only concerts of new music the whole season--I 

mean literally, literally the only concerts. There was a series 

at the uptown "Y" that Milton Babbitt produced: Three or four con- 
certs with Bethany Beardslee and Jacques Monod. They were play- 
ing Berg and Webern and some of Babbitt's pieces, which I love-- 
fantastic pieces. Those were immensely important concerts. ‘There 
were also one or two things that David Tudor did, or there'd be a 
composer's-forumlike thing. Some concert that would have a Wal- 
lingford Riegger piece was an outstanding occasion. 


Now, as you know, there are fourteen thousand new music 
things happening every night of the week. It's a totally new world, 
a totally different point of view. There's such an abundance of 
music now that it's hard for me to believe that not very long ago 
there wasn't very much. I'm proud to have been involved with the 
beginnings of it. I would give more credit in particular to people 
like Cage and Tudor: just amazing pioneers in inventing the idea 
of a personal music. That change is a huge one, it's an amazing 
change in point of view, and it has taken American music out of 
its dark ages. I don't think one can exaggerate that at all. It 
has caused a crossover of popular music and so-called concert 
music, which is going to change the audience for new music en- 
tirely. Younger composers are going to be more and more in- 
volved in that audience change, I think. It's just a natural con- 
sequence of people making music. It's amazing to think that the 
people of the United States went for a long period of time when 
there was a terrible discrepancy between what you imagined mu- 
sically and what you heard. 


Q: Do you think that one of your most important achievements as 
a composer has been helping to conceive and perpetuate this new 
tradition? 


ASHLEY: Yes. It was inevitable; I'm just happy that I caught оп. 
A lot of people didn't catch on. 


Q: How would you describe your development as a composer up 
through the time of your involvement with the ONCE Group? 


ASHLEY: I learned music from listening to jazz. But I realized 
at a certain moment of my life--when I was іп my early twenties-- 
that music was not as abstract as I had imagined. In order to 
play jazz, one had to be able to speak the language of the people 
who play jazz. And that meant from the start, almost exclusively, 
that you had to be black. In other words, the stories that were 
told by jazz music were stories that I didn't grow up with; they 
weren't my stories. So I stopped trying to play jazz. Then I 
went through exactly the same experience with European music; 
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I was introduced to Beethoven when I was eighteen, and I spent 
about a six-year period in that romance. But then at a certain 
point I realized that neither was I European--and especially not 
European from the nineteenth century. That ended that. 


I made an electronic music studio with whatever stuff I 
could get together; in becoming a composer, that was the first 
thing I decided to do. And I designed my own personal studio in 
the direction of real-time music (I don't think the word 'improvi- 
sation" is right), the direction of playing music. There always 
are two points of view that influence every composer--two direc- 
tions: one toward more and more premeditation or precontrol, and 
one toward invoking whatever you think the energies of being spon- 
taneous are. You can see that, it's like the left and right hands. 
It was very interesting to work with Gordon Mumma because he 
definitely went toward the other point of view, toward premedita- 
tion--and with great success, I would say. 


You only know how to deal with your imagination through the 
techniques that you've acquired. My early pieces that were scored 
(on paper), my works prior to the larger pieces made specifically 
for the ONCE Group as a performance ensemble--from the Piano 
Sonata (1959) through The Wolfman (1964), which was the last piece 
of that time that I wrote down--basically were all ways of trying to 
understand so-called jazz techniques, or the techniques that came 
out of thinking about jazz and spontaneity, and how those techniques 
could be applied to stories that I understood--my stories. So all 
those pieces--in particular the Piano Sonata, Maneuvers for Small 
Hands, the in memoriam set, the Trios, Тһе Woliman--were about 
technique; they were research into what I knew about music and re- 
search into my ideas. In other words, I was trying to find out 
what were the formal elements of those ideas and what were the in- 
expressible elements. І was trying to figure out how to make рго- 
cedures that would invoke spontaneity. 


For musicians and audiences--not just the performers but 
the listeners, too--there's an attraction toward known materials, 
because of the idea that in mastering these materials you can, in 
action, transcend the materials. It's like playing baseball. Опсе 
the rules are perfectly clear for all of your actions and all the 
consequences of all these actions; once everybody totally understands 
all of the metaphor, then you can get some sort of mastery over 
the actual technique of the action that you're undertaking, and you 
enact the moment of being "released" from all your training. (That's 
а psychological theater that definitely accompanies the performance 
of music. ) 


The trade-off against that idea is the idea of the materials 
having a more symbolic meaning, that they're more personal; and 
that symbolic meaning is revealed in the uniqueness of the mater- 
ials. So you have, on the one hand, materials that are so well 
known they have no meaning whatsoever; the only meaning is in 
watching those materials being enacted. (For instance, there's a 
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strong argument for the experience of watching a great pianist play 
the C Major scale as fast as he or she can.) On the other hand, 
there are materials that have so much symbolic meaning that you 
can't even see the performer for the materials. The performer 
‘disappears." I think this is the ideal we look for in seeking 
‘spontaneity."" I would say that The Wolfman is an example of 

this other extreme, the newer, the more personal, Because there's 
no tradition for that kind of performance, because the materials 

are unfamiliar they so dominate the performance that it's almost 
impossible to recognize the performer in the context of those ma- 
terials. It's my experience when I perform The Wolfman that al- 
most no one distinguishes what I'm doing; it's almost impossible 
because they're so involved with the materials themselves. 80 ав 

a consequence, listeners almost always misread the actions. Liter- 
ally, they don't recognize how the sounds are being produced. 


When so-and-so plays Mozart, his job is to make his per- 
formance sound as much like Mozart as he сап. But his job 15 
equally to dazzle you with his technique. We all know what that 
means in every dimension, bad or good--that's the one extreme. 
But in concert music now there's almost no body of experience 
that includes the present. In other words, the techniques are not 
understood (something like The Wolfman is, after all, only fifteen 
years old). Because there's so little experience in general with 
new ideas, there were unbelievably bad performances of The Wolf- 
man by other people--just unbelievably bad. And I never could — 
figure out why, since it's so simple. I've figured out only recent- 
ly that it's because The Wolfman represents that other dimension 
of music where the materials are everything. I could never under- 
stand that. I still barely understand it; it's very mysterious to me. 
But I think there is definitely a trade-off between the newsworthi- 
ness of musical materials--how recent they are, how contemporary 
they are, how original they are--and the ability of those materials 
to be understood in performances. 


With the ONCE Group, I found that I could make pieces with- 
out going through an intermediary, or at least without going through 
an intermediary of notation. I could make music that didn't have 
to be formalized, and so the agreements that I made with people 
about performance could be much more casual. In other words, 
there could be a greater expression of fluency on the part of the 
performer, and as a consequence, much more input into my imag- 
ination. I didn't have to finalize any idea before I expressed it, 
and this left a huge latitude for interpretation in the performance 
sense. That latitude was naturally of benefit to me--a great bene- 
fit. It was like jazz but without any of the connotations of the black 
experience or whatever. Totally without any of those connotations, 
but still in that realm of a more spontaneous version of music. 

That became more interesting to me, more profoundly interesting, 
than any possibility for a third party doing my music. 


Q: In light of your work in this more spontaneous form of music, 
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ASHLEY: No. But I think you have a lot of control over it; you 
don't have all the control over it, but you have a lot of control 
over it. I think it's within your control as much as your person- 
ality is within your control; it's almost exactly the same thing. 


Q: How much French should one know in order to fully appreciate 
Automatic Writing 


ASHLEY: The text is made from English, exactly in the process 
of automatic writing: The English words were the closest that I 
could come, after working in it for a long time, to involuntary 
speech, And so the English has a lot of the characteristics of in- 
voluntary speech. Тһе person who translated it, Monsa Norberg, 
really understood that aspect of it, I think. (1 don't know what 
form involuntary speech takes in French; in English it has a lot 
to do with syllables.) The French is not involuntary speech; it's 
just a literal translation of the form of English involuntary speech. 
So, in effect, you don't have to know any French. You can almost 
understand it by listening to the English. Or you could get the 
translation simply from a dictionary. You could literally just look 
up the words. 


I was working with involuntary speech as a sound for a few 
years, and finally did a recording--a very high-quality recording 
of my own involuntary speech. But I wanted to remove the quality 
of "intimacy" from that recording. I wanted it to be heard as "іп- 
voluntary," rather than just "intimate." Because--just because I 
did; for whatever reasons I made up in my head, I wanted to place 
that characteristic of involuntary speech at a certain distance from 
the listener. After about a year, I had an idea about how to do 
that with a synthesizer and a digital switching device that Paul De- 
Marinis had built for me. After working that out, then, I had a 
tape with two characters on it: the involuntary speech and the syn- 
thesizer character--which was, amazingly, involuntary in a comple- 
mentary fashion, technically: I designed a circuit to do one thing, 
and when I set it up, it did exactly the opposite. I mean a total 
antithesis of what I understood the circuit would do. (It's still very 
mysterious to me; to this day I don't understand why the circuit 
worked that way, and I know something about what I'm doing.) So 
when I heard that antithesis, when I heard that quality, it was real- 
ly a shock; it was like the entry of a second character into a play. 
I used that tape with the speech and the synthesizer for a piece of 
video music called Title Withdrawn. Title Withdrawn is one of the 
video tapes in Music with Roots in the Aethe: а 


Q: Why did you incorporate a French translation of your own іп- 
voluntary speech into Automatic Writing? 


ASHLEY: Music with Roots in the Aether opened in Paris, and for 
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that opening I felt that I should put French on Title Withdra І 
don't know what made me feel that, since the sound of the English 
is the important thing, but I felt like I should put French on it. 

So I asked Monsa Norberg, who speaks eloquent French, simply to 
make a translation of the involuntary speech. She made the trans- 
lation from the text I transcribed. In other words, I wrote down 
what I had said in English, including all the interruptions: just a 
few words, dot, dot, dot, a few words, dot, dot, dot. She did ex- 
actly the same thing in French; in other words, she just translated 
phrases as best she could, even though, out of context, they didn't 
take precise translations. 


I didn't have time to do the recording of the translation until 
I got to France. I did the recording in a very small office, sort 
of the day before the premiere of the piece. And the technical sit- 
uation was such that when Mimi Johnson was doing the reading of 
the text, she couldn't hear the English version; I was wearing head- 
phones and I would point to a certain phrase when it came up, and 
Mimi would read it. Because her inflection was unpremeditated, 
just because of that situation, it was like a different version of the 
same quality that Га been listening for in the original tape. It 

was totally accidental, just a technical thing, but it was a wonder- 
ful thing to happen. 


Then I started thinking about the actual subject that I had 
discovered in the text of the involuntary speech: The text was all 
about "Чопгпевв." In other words, the subject of Automatic Writing 
is "ĉourness"; it's all about the quality of "fourness.” 50 I got 
fascinated with the idea that there were meant to be four charac- 
ters in the piece. І had the involuntary speech sound that had been 
processed; then I had the synthesizer sound, which was involuntary 
in another way; then, when I heard Mimi's inflection of the French, 
because of that crude recording situation, it was like a third char- 
acter had been introduced into the play--they all had the same qual- 
ities about them. So I started looking for the fourth character, be- 
cause that had been predicted by the text. I fooled around, looking 
for that fourth character for about two years. I mean, I had no 
idea what the instrument would be. І finally did it on the Polymoog. 
I worked at that character on the Polymoog for about a month. I 
had an opportunity to make another record for Lovely Music and I 
wanted to do Automatic Writing, so I just started working, seeking 
out that fourth character on the Polymoog. When that character 
appeared, it appeared with exactly the same unpremeditated quality 
that the other three had, so I knew then the piece was finished. 


Q: Why did you choose not to say any of this in some kind of 
liner notes with the recording? 


ASHLEY: It's pretty hard to say. It's hard enough to write down 
a grocery list, much less tell an idea. 


I was just talking about this with Peter Gordon the other 
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day. Liner notes go іп and ош of fashion. Liner notes аге сош- 
ing back іп. І totally love wonderful liner notes, but it's so hard to 
write them. There are bad liner notes; that's why they go out. 
I'd love to write good liner notes but it's too hard; it takes years 
and years and years. 


Q: What was the origin of Perfect Lives (Private Parts)? 


ASHLEY: Perfect Lives (Private Parts) is connected with Automatic 
Writing, as a matter of fact. I mean, it began within that same | 
period when I was performing Automatic Writing. I performed 

what became Automatic Writing (on the record) under many differ- 
ent titles, but always performing the piece as a group of simul- 
taneous monologues. Mimi and I did the first performance in 
France. (I think I called it then Exposure in Little Light; the title 
always had something to do with the visual part of it.) Then I did 
it a few times alone, and I did it many times with Gordon and with 
Alvin and David. Maybe altogether I performed it fifteen or twenty 
times in front of different audiences in different ways. 


So I was working on the idea of involuntary speech in per- 
formance, and during that same time, I got involved in a project 
to do a movie based on music. А friend, Phil Makanna, had said, 
"We should write a movie," and he was going to try to produce the 
movie. I was interested in doing some sort of opera, using a re- 
corded medium. I wanted to pick up from where I had been with 
the ONCE Group with the narrative or operatic style of piece; I 
hadn't had a chance to do anything like that for about five years-- 
the time I was working at Mills. But I didn't want to go back to 
doing stage pieces as such; it didn't have any appeal. I wanted to 
do an opera in a recorded medium, so I started writing a "treat- 
ment" for a screenplay because I thought I could get it produced. 

I had developed a whole bunch of imaginary characters--but they 
were more like ways of speaking than like personalities. There 
were certain phrases that identified the certain characters in my 
mind. So 1 had all this stuff that was sort of rattling around іп 
my mind. 


Then, when I was working on Music with Roots in the Aeth 
I was living in New York and didn't have any musical instrument 
All the rest of my life, as far as I can remember, I'd always had 
some sort of musical instrument, but I found myself for months 
without a musical instrument. So I started doing things with my 
voice--I'd talk to myself. 1 started trying out this idea to try to 
talk about something or write about something for just as long as 
I could focus on the image, and no longer; that is, never to go 
back to an idea. So I started doing improvisations of speaking 
that I associated with these characters. It's very rudimentary 
stuff. I would just do these as long as I could remember them. 
You know, I might be able to remember a minute or two minutes; 
I was just trying to make up some sort of modern talk, riff, or 
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whatever you call it, that 1 would say to myself. Then I would just 
type it out. I would never go back and revise that; I'd just type 
out what I had said. 


So I had this sheaf of these short songs--I don't know what 
else to call them--and then I had a chance to do the first record 
for Lovely Music. And that was the only thing I had--I wasn't 
ready to do Automatic Writing, and I didn't have any other mater- 
ials that I had been working on. So I went to California with this 
pack of materials and I just pulled out certain groups of these 

short songs that made up two characters--or what I thought were 
two characters--and I read them into the tape recorder. I prac- 
ticed just going through them, end to end, in the same way I had 
been saying them to myself. (This was after a lot of experimen- 
tation: I had tried to get Mimi to read some of them, and I had 
tried to get other people to read some of them.) I was just fool- 
ing around with this idea of short vocal pieces, or speech pieces. 

I recorded them and then I did a kind of chamber music setting of 
them. I asked "Blue" Gene to invent with me a special kind of 
piano playing--what everybody calls "cocktail style." It's not really 
cocktail style at all; it's a different style of "recorded" piano sound. 
And he very graciously consented to get involved in that kind of ex- 
periment. 


The movie project never worked out, but after we did the 
record I started working on Perfect Lives seriously, and then there 
were a bunch of coincidences that made the piece possible. In par- 
ticular, The Kitchen asked me if I would do a piece for television. 
So I had to figure out some way of being able to transform the ma- 
terials I had made--all those short songs--into a piece that I could 
present on television, and I got the idea of working in "templates." 
The idea is that each of these seven half-hour songs, the episodes 
of Perfect Lives, is made up of some number of shorter songs. 
Those short songs govern all of the other aspects of the piece--the 
character of the playing, the orchestration, the video imagery-- 
making them a kind of template, in the sense that a template is a 
"profile" and also a pattern to reproduce parts with a similar form. 
So the working of the "template" is in the notion of how long some- 
thing lasts and how complicated it is--how dense it is--and whether 
the actual song image is within a frame or whether it's unframed, 
whether it's right to the edge or almost to the edge--all those dif- 
ferent qualities that a song can have. And those qualities, that is, 
the "template" of the piece, are reproduced in all of the separate 
parts: that is, my singing, "Blue" Gene's playing, Jill and David's 
responses, the mixing, the video, etc. The way I can describe the 
piece now to "Blue" Gene ог to Peter ог to Jill and David ог to 
John or to Carlota or to Mary or to Jackie or to Mimi is in terms 
of those short songs. (All collaborators on Perfect Lives (Private 
Parts): Peter Gordon, Jill Kroesen, David Van Tieghem, John San- 
born, Carlota Schoolman, Mary Ashley, Jackie Humbert, Mimi 
Johnson. ) 


Q: Should we see the new version of "Тһе Backyard" that will be 
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released by Lovely Music as a replacement of the old version, or 
are there now at least two legitimate versions? 


ASHLEY: There are at least two versions. I think there may be 
a lot of versions. This is something that I haven't thought out for 
myself very well, Because it's an opera, because it has that form 
of story telling--not so much story telling as character descrip- 
tion--I've been thinking that there are actually different ways of 
realizing the "templates." What we're doing now might be only 
one version of the piece. I would be interested to see if I could 
think of those same songs for, say, computer-generated sounds. 


Q: Was the very different vocal quality that you give the reading 
of the text in the new version created on the basis of the latitudes 
offered by the "templates," or were there other reasons for want- 
ing to say it differently? 


ASHLEY: The way I did it the first time began with just the sound 
of my voice; it was just my voice and a click track in а little, tiny 
room. As I said before, I started working on the idea of the piano 
sound with "Blue" Gene after I had recorded the voice tracks. That 
was three years ago, too, and I had a totally different idea about 
what I wanted the piece to sound like. That was in the summer of 
1977. So it was a totally different version of what I thought the 
sound of the piece should be. Тһе version that I just finished of 
"The Backyard" (that is, the version for the television production) 
is done not only in the context of all the other instruments that are 
on the twenty-four-track tape, but also in the context of doing the 
other six songs of the opera in a recording studio, day after day 
after day after day after day. But they both follow the "templates. " 
There's no way that they would not be governed by the idea of a 
"template." I can't think of the piece except as a series of short 
songs governed by the "templates." I'm pretty sure that "Blue" 
Gene and everybody else thinks of it in the same way. As for the 
changes that come out of different performances, I tend to think 

of something, a decision I'm making now, not in terms of a goal 
that might come much later, but only in terms of what I'm trying 
to do at the moment. In other words, it's only my experience of 
going through something X number of times that has any meaning, 
that gives the first idea any relationship to the last. 


I'm positive that the effect of the form of Perfect Lives 
(Private Parts) is the accumulation of a bunch of short stories-- 
by short I mean like a minute or two. I'm positive that's the way 
people listen to it. I'm positive because I believe it intuitively, 
and also because of what people have told me: They say, "I can 
always hear the first two parts, but I can never hear the third 
рагі." I know exactly what they mean. They'll describe exactly 
three or four "templates" that they listen to every time, but they 
don't listen to the ones in between. Somebody will say, "I've been 
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listening to your record for a long time now, and I always hear 
this рагі," and they'll describe three or four short songs within 
"Тһе Backyard." They don't hear the other ones. And they'll 
say, "I tried so hard, but I can't hear the other ones." It's true; 
it's like an accumulation of very short stories. 


Q: What are some parts that most people remember from "Тһе 
Backyard" ? 


ASHLEY: Well, everybody I know likes "Dear George." For a 
while. I've never met a person who didn't like "Dear George." Every- 
body likes "Giordano Bruno." 


Actually, people have told me things they don't like, but I 
block those out. I can't remember what they were. 


Q: Is it true that the Tibetan Book of the Dead is a basis for 
Perfect Lives (Private Parts)? 


ASHLEY: Yes, but not the "inspiration''--just the formal model. 
Did you ever read the Tibetan Book of the Dead in the Evans- 
Wentz edition? There are three or four very elaborate explana- 
tions of the Book of the Dead from different cultural points of 
view. It's not just from the Book of the Dead but from reading 
those other ideas about it that you realize how it's almost an ex- 
act replica of a lot of things that we think. 


The idea of the Tibetan Book of the Dead, as I understand 
it--I'm not an expert--is that when a person dies, according to 
that tradition, the person passes through certain stages of trials. 
The Book of the Dead is a series of descriptions of the problems 
that the spirit will face, warnings meant to be spoken into the ear 
of the person who's just died. That idea seems profoundly helpful 
to me, and very civilized. We have been taught to believe that 
you're gone when they unplug you at the hospital; you're dead. 
Whereas evidence all over points to the fact that you die gradually. 
Even in Western medicine, now, there is the idea that the last 
sense to go is hearing. It's the last one. There are all kinds of 
ideas about how long the sense of hearing lasts, but apparently it 
lasts a long time. So the idea of the Tibetan Book of the Dead is 
that when the person dies, you immediately start talking them 
through their next experiences--you're guiding them. 


So I thought about the idea of the urgency of the text of 
Perfect Lives: urgency in the sense that it allows for only the 
most skeletal kinds of repetition for understanding. It not only 
doesn't observe the most common rules of musical repetition, but 
it even stays in an area that's beyond the conventions of speech. 

In other words, in song, in traditional singing, you repeat the same 
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thing many, many, many, many, times. In conventional speech, 
you repeat the same thing fewer times, but you're at least repeat- 
ing until you're assured in some way that either you understand it 
or the listener understands it. 


I got interested in this idea and the idea of transcending the 
materials in the way we were talking about earlier--transcending 

them through a display of technique. In the case of Perfect Lives, 
since the materials are so dense and urgent as speech, that meant 
displaying technique in materials which would allow for no repetition 
at all. And I think I got the idea for that from reading--from just 
thinking about--the Tibetan Book of the Dead. It's a very urgent 

kind of speech because the time schedule is very tight, so to speak. 
Also, I think the Book of the Dead is very much about characters. 


Perfect Lives is not a parody of the Book of the Dead; I 
don't mean for the relationship to be frivolous at all, but it does 
use other aspects of the Book of the Dead in a very simple, al- 
most unquestioning way. I'm referring to the formalistic propor- 
tions--the numerology. It seemed to me that if I were using the 
functional elements as I understand them from that particular book, 
then I could use some of the formalistic elements at the same time, 
and sort of invoke their magic. So I decided that I would use the 
numerology of the Book of the Dead, as best I understood it, in my 
work. If there's any relationship between that numerology and that 
form, then I should be obliged to try out that relationship. If as 
| long as humans have been alive there һауе been certain numerolog- 
ical proportions involved in that kind of singing, then I should in- 
vestigate them. 


Q: It seems that almost all your music has emphasized perform- 
ance as a social function, specifically in terms of the tensions be- 
tween individual freedom and responsibility to the group. Does a 
large work like Perfect Lives (Private Parts), on which you've 
spent several years, seem to you a significant success in resolv- 
ing that tension? 


ASHLEY: Oh, no. It's a different version of the same tension. 
It's just a different version of the same piece. 


The idea of Perfect Lives--the dramatic idea, the narrative 
idea--is that the performers are describing characters who are 
represented by the performers. The characters do not interact, 
so the performers can develop the "templates" independently of one 
another. In other words, it's not a matter of the singer and an 
accompaniment to the singer, or, conversely, the idea of integrat- 
ing the voice into ће orchestra--neither of those ideas is of inter- 
est to me at all. The idea that voices should be like instruments, 
or the idea that there should be accompaniments to voices--those 
ideas are not interesting to me. The idea of "private parts" is 
that, for instance, the character of "Buddy''--that is, the "part" 
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of the solo piano player--is a reflection of the "templates," 
totally independent of the other characters or "parts" that appear 
in the piece. Those parts are all invented privately; they're to- 
tally independent of each other. This is a technique or approach 
that I associate with jazz. 


The idea in jazz, for instance, that if you put together an 
orchestra it's a group of characters, is a really powerful idea. 
Some jazz ensembles are almost "operas" in the sense of the de- 
velopment of the various characters in the group. It's totally dif- 
ferent from the idea that the composer invents characters and then 
"characterizes" them; for instance, to say, "Well, this imaginary 
character can be defined by: She always wears short skirts, she 
always acts silly, she always sings in a high range, ete." That's 
a traditional technique in opera--like the way Wozzeck is made. 

In Perfect Lives I pick somebody to play a character and let them 
develop that character themselves. I'm much more interested in 
the possibilities in this idea. It's not a totally original idea, but 
it's definitely a departure from traditional ways of opera. Any ver- 
sion of Perfect Lives only looks like the four people who are оп- 
stage. Everybody's totally individualistic to the point of being pri- 
vate. 


Q: What are you working on now, besides the videotaping of Per- 
fect Lives? fie 


ASHLEY: I would like to make pieces for television. I'm interest- 
ed in the idea of opera on television, or music on television. I 
don't know whether I can make it work; I think I can make it work. 


When you say what you're working on, it always sounds so 
silly, but what I'm thinking about now is how to talk about the idea 
of "Тһе Law." I'm really interested іп the idea of The Law. I 
would like to make a piece about The Law and how people under- 
stand what The Law is. I'm trying to figure out some way to re- 
alize that piece. I'm thinking about making a long song about The 
Law and what the tone of voice or tone of attention is when you 
think about The Law. In Perfect Lives, I've been trying to make 
seven different tones of voices that will be quite distinctive charac- 
ters--you know, in the way that you describe a tone of voice as 
being "ironical" or "affectionate" or whatever, without any particu- 
lars in mind. К seems like there are so many tones of voice that 
one can have. 


Q: Is the new version of "Тһе Backyard" based оп this idea of 
adapting a specific tone? 


ASHLEY: Yes. I think it's going to be different in the television 
version too. I think there are going to be many different versions. 
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It's so interesting to me. 
not understand it. 


I don't understand it at all. 


I totally do 
Тһе idea that people could get a totally different 


feeling from exactly the same materials, as far as I'm concerned, 
is what I've been aiming at my whole life. 
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CATALOG OF COMPOSITIONS 


Film Music for The Image in Time 

Piano Sonata (Christopher Columbus Crosses 
to the New World in the Nina, the Pinta, 
and the Santa Maria Using Only Dead Rec- 
koning and a Crude Astrolabe) 

Film Music for The Bottleman 

The 4th of July for tape 

Something for Clarinet, Pianos, and Tape 

Maneuvers for Small Hands for piano 

Public Opinion Descends Upon the Demonstra- 
tors electronic music theater 

Details for two pianists 

Detroit Divided for four-channel tape 

Complete with Heat for orchestra instru- 
ments and tape 

Fives for string quintet, 
percussion 

(White 


two pianos, and 


) for various instru- 


in memoriam ... Esteban Gomez (quartet) for 

~ four players 

іп memoriam ... John Smith (concerto) for 
three players and assistants 

in memoriam ... Crazy Horse (symphony) 
for twenty or more wind or string or other 
sustaining instruments 

іп memoriam ... Kit Carson (opera) for eight- 
part ensemble 

Boxing sound-producing dance 

The Wolfman Tape 
m Music for Jenny and the Poet 

The Wolfman for amplified voice and tape 

Kittyhawk (An Antes vity Piece) 

Combi ега] electronic 

АЕ eater 

Interludes for the Space Theater sound-pro- 
ducing dance 

The Lecture Series electronic music theater 
(Co-composer: Mary Ashley) 

Waiting Room (Quartet) for any number of 
wind or string instruments 

Film Music for My May 

Orange Dessert electronic music theater 
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1976 


Untitled Mixes (Co-composers: The Bob James 

Trio) 

‘The Entrance for organ 

Unmarked Interchange electronic music theater 
(Co-composers: The ONCE Group) 

Night Train electronic music theater (Co- 

— composer: Mary Ashley) 

Frogs for voices and tape 

She Was a Visitor (from That Morning Thing) 
for speaker and chorus 

That Morning Thing opera for five principal 

7 voices, eight dancers, women's chorus, and 
tapes 

The Trial of Anne Opie Wehrer and Unknown 
Accomplices for Crimes Against Humanity 
electronic music theater 

Film Music for Overdrive 

Purposeful Lady Sk Кегпооп (from The 
Wolfman Motorcity Revue) electronic mu- 
sic theater ==” 

The Wolfman Motorcity Revue electronic mu- 

~ sic theater 


Film Music for Portraits, Self-portraits, and 
Still Lifes 


Morton Feldman Says sound-producing dance 

Ilusion Models hypothetical computer tasks 

Film Music for Battery Davis 

Fancy Free, or It for male speaker 
and four cassett ег operators 

String Quartet Describing the Motions of 
Large Real Bodies for string quartet with 
electronics 

In Sara, Mencken, Christ, and Beethoven 
There Were Men and Women for voice 
and electronics 

Revised, Finally, for Gordon Mumma for 
pairs of bell-like instruments 

How Can I Tell the Difference for violin 
(ог viola), electronics, and tape 

ЖОуег the Telephone] remote/live audio 
installations 

The Great Northern Automobile Presence 
lighting accompaniment for other people's 
music 

*[Night Sport] simultaneous monologues 

What She Thinks (from Music with Roots in 
the Aether music theater on video tape 

Music with Roots in the Aether video por- 
traits of composers and their music--seven 

two-hour programs for television 


Тһе various performances of this piece were named according to 
the place of the performance and the production techniques. 
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Title Withdrawn music theater on video tape 
Ideas from The Church for magnetic tape 
Interiors Without Flash for magnetic tape 
Automatic Writing | 


Perfect Lives (Private Parts) opera in seven 


thirty-minute episodes for television 
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